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‘*Enter Into His Gates With Thanksgiving and Into His Courts With Praise.’’ 


Entrance to the Second Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Va., now celebrating 
the 100th anniversary of its founding. See pages 3-6, 8) 








LETTERS 


Place of Women Leaders 


Editors’ Note: The discussion on the 
place of women in the leadership of the 
church began with an article, “Does the 
Church Want Its Women Leaders?” by 
Mrs. H. D. Brown, published in these col- 
December 20. The letters which 
follow continue the discussion. 





Sirs: 

A friend to whom I wrote asking her 
what she thought of woman leadership in 
our church had this to say: “Women are 
the greatest planners in the world; they 
have vision too—somehow they have the 
ability to see as they feel into things. 
Yes, women can give lots to leadership in 
the church alongside the men as well as 
in the home We are in a new era— 
where all non-essential barriers are be- 
ing knocked down and the church must 
be the place where real leadership really 
works—where the teachings of Christ will 
be put into the rightful place. The re- 
lationship and fellowship of all people 
shall be equal before God, and small and 
great shall meet on common ground—the 
level ground of the Cross.” 

The church can make best use of 
its women leadership by letting them co- 
operate fully in every department of the 
church's work. . 

It has been clearly demonstrated in the 
past that women are in the majority 
group as Sunday school teachers and lead- 
ers of young people, and I would urge the 
men to step forward and take their place 
heside the.women. Give the same prepa- 
ration to make themselves capable of the 
best service for Christ, both in home and 
church. 

Today with our world in the throes of a 
horrible war, there is a call to every 
Christian woman to give of her best in 
this human tragedy. To help the dis- 
tressed and sorrowing, to welcome 
strangers in their midst, aid our soldiers 
in every possible way, to give our time 
and talents to the work of our own 
church, local and at large, in its every 
avenue of service for Christ and building 
up his Kingdom on earth. 

MRS. W. H. (Mary B.) MeCAIN 

Flat River, Mo 


Sirs: 

it would put new life into the church 
to have a few of these wide awake, well 
informed leaders in the session of our 
churches and serving on the boards of 
deacons. In many congregations the 
women do not fee] themselves a part of 
the church. When they think it over, they 
know they are but they do not feel they 
are. Often the women in my own church 
say, “Let the men do that. Let’s not 


bother with it.” They are referring to 
the officers of the church and do not feel 
any responsibility for what the officers 
plan. They prefer to do their working 
and giving through the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary where they have a voice in planning 
the work and spending. This is a real 
detriment to the church. . 

I feel that joint planning between the 
men and women would make for a better 
rounded program in the church and for 
more interest in it. 

KATIE W. (Mrs. Foster L.) CARSON 

Pascagoula, Miss. 


Sirs: 
The correspondence concerning the 
place of leadership of the women of the 


ehurch has interested me. Most of the 
letters give the impression that women 
have been left out as far as the important 
work and decisions of the church are con- 
cerned. I cannot agree with this. All of 
our executive committees have women, at 
least two, among their number. The com- 
mittees of the Synod of Virginia have 
women listed on its committees. It has 
been my observation that when a church 
becomes vacant women are put upon the 
committee to look for a new pastor. In 
local churches the practice is common to 
have women on committees to plan for 
schools of missions, promotion of the Re- 
ligious Education Advance and all like 
movements. 

lt seems to me that the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary offers ample opportunity for the 
women to use their ability in the service 
of Christ and his church. I must confess 
that I have not seen a great deal of the 
eagerness to serve, mentioned by some of 
your correspondents. In fact securing 
women who are willing to work and dis- 
charge the obligations of their offices is 
often difficult. This is true in the local 
church and also in the presbyterial. As 
for the Auxiliary becoming a law unto it- 
self, or “The tail wagging the dog,” as 
was suggested by “A Minister” in your 
issue of February 19, that has been 
scrupulously avoided by the  organi- 
zation since its beginning. The very ge- 
nius of the work has been that it is aux- 
iliary to the church. At training schools 
at Montreat and elsewhere women have 
had it drummed into them over and over 
that we are under the authority and di- 
rection of the session. If any other con- 
dition prevails it is evidently the fault of 
the local pastor and session who have not 
exerted their authority. 

It is my conviction that so long as the 
Presbyterian System does not see fit to 
ordain women, and I for one do not yearn 
for that time, the women of the church 
would serve more acceptably where they 
are. After all as Christians our work is 
to witness where we are, not necessarily 
to step out as leaders. 

RUTH J. (MRS. J. M.) MqBRYDE 

Ft. Defiance, Va. 
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Priority for Christian Education 
Sirs: 


I want to comment on your recent edi- 
torial on the question of our sincerity 
when presenting the subject of Christian 
Education (Feb. 12). 


It is due in part, no doubt, to the ex- 
pansion of the number of “causes” the 
minister is asked to present to his con- 
gregation, that one “cause” looks much 
like another when reduced to the routine 
of the calendar. Perhaps half of the Sun- 
days of the year are. set apart for some 
Cause, and all these Causes are good and 
worthy of our interest and support. The 
minister may feel that he has “done his 
duty’’ when the Cause is presented as pre- 
seribed, and with the material furnished 
tor it ready made. , 

If some blame may be laid at the door 
of organizational promotion for reducing 
in appeal any cause, I think some blame 
may also be laid at the door of the min- 
ister’s Study for his not taking at the 
tide a cause which has particular time- 
liness both because of its merits and be- 
cause of congregational interest. 

These observations are based on my ex- 
perience with the campaign for South- 
western at Memphis, in the Synod of Ala- 
bama. 1 have found that in some cases 
the minister has so cautiously mentioned 
the cause and its merits as to suggest 
that he was not enthusiastic about Chris- 
tian Education! And yet we cannot be- 
lieve that our ministry is not genuinely 
sincere in its faith in Christian education. 
On the other hand, when a minister has 
put Southwestern before his people with 
enthusiasm and as a cause of great time- 
liness, he has found a ready response. One 
of our ministers—not in the Synod of Ala- 
bama—had his whole program worked out 
for a drive for the necessities of his own 
church. His officers had approved and 
were enthusiastic. But when the minister 
saw the campaign for Southwestern as it 
is, a great opportunity for Christian edu- 
cation, he persuaded his own officers to 
drop their own campaign and put every- 
thing of their interest and financial con- 
tribution into the Southwestern cam- 
paign. 

There is a definite responsibility on our 
ministry when asked to present a cause 
in the routine of the calendar to think 
it through with reference to its immedi- 
ate urgency and to the state of mind 
which he finds in his people. Many lay- 
men in our churches are recognizing that 
not less than possible political and eco- 
nomie chaos and collapse in our post-war 
world is a likely moral collapse. And 
such a moral collapse will be more disas- 
trous than either political or economic 
collapse. To say that is not to discredit 
either political or economic wisdom and 
patriotism; but it is to put first things 
first. 

In those churches which have made the 
Southwestern campaign a living issue to 
their people, every other cause has been 
lifted to greater prestige. I have been led 
to think that it is possible that through 
such a campaign the evangelistic move- 
ment of which we have had a good deal 
to say in the past few years may come 
upon us as a “great awakening.” 

I have used the Southwestern campaign 
as a context for my remarks on your good 
editorial. The day for lp-service to 
Christian education without the works of 
active challenge is past. Let us be up 
and doing! A great revival may be upon 
us through this open door. 


GEORGE LANG 
University of Alabama. 
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Trustees of Davidson 
Hear of Gifts; Modify 
Faculty Church Rule 


Creedal Statement Not Required ; 


Large Freshman Class Expected ; 


Deeply indebted to government con- 
tracts, Davidson College was reported 
last week to be within calling distance 
of a balanced budget for the year if 
friends continue to be generous. The 
board of trustees heard that the North 
Carolina institution’s resources were in- 
creased by one million dollars during 
the year; that a large freshman class is 
expected to enroll next fall. 

The traditional requirement that 
every full professor shall be a Pres- 
byterian was liberalized by the board, 
requiring now that every faculty mem- 
ber shall belong to ‘‘some evangelical 
church,” though professors of Bible and 
philosophy and three-fourths of the fac- 
ulty shall be Presbyterians. Instead of 
the former requirement of assent to the 
Confession of Faith by full professors, 
it is now to be required that faculty 
members shall subscribe to the funda- 
mentals of Christian doctrine, without 
specific definition of them. These meas- 
ures passed the board without dissent. 


Planning Student Center 


Possible conversion of the present 
gymnasium into a student center and 
the establishment of a college refec- 
tory are being studied. Pledges toward 
the new gymnasium now stand at $265,- 
670; for the church at $219,432, with 
an October, 1945, deadline if a $50,- 
000 conditional gift is to be claimed. 

President Cunningham’s report was 
encouraging for four-year liberal arts 
colleges generally, none of which, he 
declared, has closed on account of the 
war. Educators, he said, “do not be- 
that institutions like ours face 
any necessity for a revolutionized cur- 
riculum.”’ 

Though a few vigorous protests fol- 
lowed last year’s decision permitting 
dancing on the campus under faculty 
supervision, nothing but praise for the 
innovation has been heard in David- 
son circles recently. Soon the college 
“Y” ig to sponsor a dance which will 
give non-fraternity men social privileges 
formerly enjoyed only by fraternities. 

After 37 years as professor of phy- 
siology and hygiene and college physi- 
cian, Dr. J. Wilson MacConnell will be 
retired next June. 


lieve 





J. Scott Parrish (above), prominent 
Presbyterian layman, who died last 
week after a long illness. (Editorial on 
page eight.) 


Former G. A. Moderator Dies 
After Illness of Few Days 


R. A. Dunn, prominent business man 
of Charlotte, N. C., and moderator of 
the Presbyterian, U. S., General Assem- 
bly of 1931, died at his home follow- 
ing a brief illness last week. 

A member of the First Church of 
Charlotte, longtime teacher of a Bible 
class, Dr. Dunn was also prominent as 
an officer of the Presbyterian Founda- 
tion, former president of the board of 
trustees of Davidson College, and in 
many other services of his church. 


United Presbyterians to Have 
Reduced Number at Assembly 


Dayton, Ohio.—The moderator and 
stated clerk of the General Assembly of 
the United Presbyterian Church are re- 
questing the presbyteries of that de- 
nomination to ‘‘waive their rights” of 
representation and to send one-half the 
normal delegations to the next Assem- 
bly, giving presbyteries the benefit of 
fractions and setting two delegates, one 
minister and one ruling elder, as a mini- 
mum representation. 

This request was made following the 
granting of a permit by the Office of 
Defense Transportation with the request 
that officials do ‘‘everything possible to 
minimize attendance at this meeting if 
it cannot reasonably be deferred.”’ 

The meeting place is to be Mon- 
mouth College instead of Dayton and 
the date has been changed to May 30. 


Conferences Planned 
For Summer of °45 


ProceedConditionally 


Field Council Annual Meeting 
Hopes For ODT Permission 


Plans for summer conferences 
throughout the church will go ahead 
even though later rulings of the Office 
of Defense Transportation may require 
that they be cancelled, it was decided 
last week in the annual field council 
meeting of religious educaticn, meeting 
at the Assembly’s Training School in 
Richmond. Roy R. Craig, Idabel, Okla., 
pastor, is new chairman of the council 
and Harmon B. Ramsey, Bluefield, W. 
Va., is vice-chairman. Edward D. Grant 
continues as secretaypy-treasurer. 

The need for Sunday school extension 
workers and religious education direc- 
tors was stressed at the meeting, Presi- 
dent Henry Wade DuBose of the Train- 
ing School declaring that he could place 
five times the number expected to be 
graduated at the school in May. 

Dr. Grant told of the current restudy 
of the entire religious education pro- 
gram now underway by order of the 
1944 General Assembly. Dean Lewis J. 
Sherrill, of Louisville Seminary, is di- 
recting the survey which will require 
three years for completion. 


Old Downtown Church Observes 


Centennial By Girding for Action 
(See Cover) 

Some features of the celebration of 
the founding of the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church of Richmond in February, 
1845, are reminiscent of Raymond Mac- 
Donald Alden’s story, ‘‘Why the Chimes 
Rang.”’ There he tells how people 
crowded forward in the great cathedral 
to lay their best gifts on the altar. Rich 
men and great men marched up to bring 
their presents to the Christ-child. Some 
brought wonderful jewels, some baskets 
of gold so heavy that they could scarcely 
carry them down the aisle. A great 
writer laid down a book that he had 
been making for years and years. And, 
last of all, the king of the country took 
from his head the royal crown and of- 
fered it as his gift to the holy Child. 
All these listened hopefully for the ring- 
ing of the chimes in the cathedral tower, 
signifying that the bells of heaven had 
been touched by the spirit of the givers. 
Finally, in the quiet of the service the 
chimes rang forth only when a tousled 
headed Little Brother crept softly down 
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the aisle to lay upon the altar a little 
piece of silver which his older brother, 
Pedro, was kept from bringing because 
of his concern for a poor, sick woman 
found near death in the winter’s snow. 

With glad birthday gifts on its cen- 
tennial day, the church is seeking Ped- 
ro’s spirit as it thinks and plans for 
those described by the pastor, Armand 
L. Currie, as Christ's ‘‘sheep not having 
a shepherd.” ‘‘Large families occupy- 
ing inadequate apartments; mothers 
bringing babies into the world, knowing 
little about their care; fathers toiling 
hard, but unable to keep the wolf of 
hunger more than a_week’s distance 
from the door; boys and girls being bad 
because they have little incentive to be 
good—-these are the multitude at my 
door,’ the pastor has spoken in the 
name of the church as the 100th anni- 
versary has approached. 


Kstablishing Community Center 


As they and their fathers have done 
in past decades, members of the congre- 
gation are responding to the challenge 
before them. In order to make their 
church a center of strength for service 
they have spent months of time and 
thousands of dollars in renovation and 
redecoration; they have provided, or are 
providing, more than $25,000 worth of 
memorial gifts, more than $6,000 worth 
of anniversary gifts, and the money to 
build, equip and maintain a community 
center and playground in the area of 
Richmond's greatest delin- 
quency. 


criminal 


Leaders in this congregation are well 


aware that these gifts will not be 
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enough. Personal, self-sacrificing serv- 
ice, they insist, will be the price to be 
paid if the church fulfills her mission. 
In the pastor’s matter-of-fact language, 
he sounds the. church’s challenge: “It 
is my wish that you go to them with a 
loving heart and Christian hands. Es- 
tablish a social welfare center in their 
midst. Give boys and girls a place to 
pluy. Teach them to sing. Train them 
to do useful things with their hands. 
Show mothers how to keep their houses, 
how to care for a sick child, how to 
cook, how to sew. Provide fathers with 
a wholesome place to spend their leisure 
hours in fellowship with their friends. 
Teach them all, young and old alike, 
the great doctrines which are embodied 
in the Spirit of Christ. Carry the mes- 
sage of my heart into wider fields. Do 
not send it; carry it!” 


Form Four Churches and a Mission 


This is no new emphasis in the life 
of this old church. Always with an 
abundance of wealth and leaders of 
prominence in city and _ state, the 
church’s most fruitful days have been 
those characterized by this willingness 
on the part of her people to do the 
work themselves. It was seen in days 
of the Old Market Mission when Dr. 
Hoge and large numbers of his officers 
and members went out to serve un- 
churched people; it is noted in an en- 
thusiasm in sending out workers to be- 
gin new churches and with evident glad- 
ness to provide goodly numbers of its 
own members as nuclei for the new 
dismissed to the 
(later Grace 

Memorial; 


congregations: 61 
Church of the Covenant 
Covenant); 46 to Hoge 





desert. These are drought, hot 


winds of disappointment sometimes 
thing we wanted most to do in life. 


indeed. 
soonor or later. 


circumstances as they come? Such 


to try it. 


and hell once broke upon him, but 
final victory for us. 


great rock in life’s weary lands. 





The Shadow of a Rock 


By PATRICK D. MILLER* 


HERE ARE three principal reasons why vegetation cannot grow in a 


know the desert tell us plants 
enough moisture, unless they are protected from the blasting hot wind and 
the sand which moves ceaselessly with it. 

Isaiah says for God that ‘ta man shall be 
rock in a weary land.’’ The hot winds of evil desire threaten to burn up 
or choke out all the likeness of God from our lives. 
bury hopes and make impossible the 
All around us today the winds of per- 
sonal sorrow and loss overwhelm many and make the heart a desert place 


Some of these experiences come daily; all of them come in some degree 
The question for us then is how to face them. 
it alone, trying to be brave in our own strength and just standing up to 
Stoicism seems brave but it is poor 
help to the hurt heart. The good news of God is that he knows we were 
never made to face these buffeting winds alone. 
yod has come to our need 
above our frail humanity like a great rock. All the hot winds of earth 
then and there he stood and won the 
He is the shade and protection of Almighty God for 
us. He has been for unnumbered multitudes before us the shadow of a 
He is still that to every soul that is cast 
upon him in believing confidence and trust. 


*Minister, First Church, San Antonio, Texas, 


Those who 
survive, even when there is 


winds and drifting sand. 


cannot 


as the shadow of a great 


The slow, sand-drifting 


Shall we go 


He does not want us ever 
in the person of his Son who towers 
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teachers and workers for the Overbrook 
Church; 55 members to Fulton Church; 
and the necessary leadership at Holling 
Street Mission. It was the spirit which 
permeated the boys in Miss Katherine 
Hawes’ famous Covenanter companies 
as it later did the young people under 
the leadership of Miss Cammie Cary and 
Morris Warren in their Friday night 
service at Holling Street. 

Confronted with a national problem 
of declining Sunday school attendance, 
this church, along with downtown 
churches all over the nation, is setting 
itself not simply to stem the tide but 
to be ready for whatever forces may be 
set loose by any kind of postwar mad- 
ness or maladjustment. 


Six Ministers in 100 Years 


People who know anything at all about 
Richmond’s Second Church think that 
it has had only five ministers in its 
100 years—Moses D. Hoge (54 years), 
Russell Cecil (25), William E. Hill 
(13), Frederick V. Poag (4), and the 
present pastor since 1942; they do not 
know that Donald Guthrie was pastor for 
part of a year following Dr. Hoge. Most 
people who know of the church think 
of it in terms of the great preaching 
which has characterized it through the 
years. But if they know nothing of its 
ministers or their preaching they know 
the faithful service of Joshua Kinney, 
sexton for sixty years, called in the 
church's history, “The Lord Chester- 
field of the Vestibule,’ who links the 
generations and whose devoted ministry 
to the church he loves has been an in- 
spiration to many others. 

Long called—because it was in his 
death as in his life—‘Dr. Hoge’s 
Church,” this congregation with a new 
song on his lips knows that even Dr. 
Hoge would want its look to be, not 
back to him, but on to what its present 
minister calls ‘‘A new day about to be 
born.” 


No Sentimental Reversion 

An indication of this congregation’s 
evident desire to meet the opportunity 
of that new day was observed in the 
choice of Congressman Walter H. Judd, 
of Minnesota, former medical mission- 
ary to China, as the centennial speaker. 
Dr. Judd’s address on “The Church in 
the Present World,’”’ was no sentimental 
reversion or congratulatory eulogy of 
the congregation’s history; it was rather 
a straightforward challenge to the 
Christian Church to take its place of 
leadership and responsibility in build- 
ing moral foundations for a world or- 
der of justice and righteousness. The 
church, he said, was never meant to be 
built on the club idea of simply bring- 
ing people into a pleasant society, but 
its purpose is to bring men in to get 
strength in order to be sent out again 
in Christian service. The church must 
have a clear word to say about what is 
right, he declared, but it must also pro- 
duce leadership to carry it out on the 
“Come-Follow-Go” pattern of Jesus. 
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From.the History of a Downtown Church 


Excerpts from a Volume Commemorating the Centennial of Second Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Va.* 


EVERAL factors have insured the success of the Second 
Church, Situated in a section of the city where real 
estate assessments have steadily increased, it is sur- 
rounded by property that is valuable and well taken care 
of. It is accessible to all parts of the city and its environs, 
and close to underprivileged areas that offer fertile fields 
for a social gospel. A succession of able ministers have 
occupied its pulpit, and have appreciated the unique oppor- 
tunity given the church. They have made it a preaching 
center and a source of inspiration for the establishment 
of other churches. The people of the church, through all 
these years, in harmony and understanding, have given gen- 
erously of themselves and of their financial resources. 
* * * 

This narrative is not presented as a 
backward look. The author believes the 
study of history is helpful only as a record 
of events narrated and interpreted to in- 
form, ennoble, and inspire the heart of 
man. History is an account of failure as 
often as of success. It is valueless unless 
it honestly displays the signs that point 
future generations to the way of light 
and progress. The book is written to as- 
sist the people of the Second Church to 
look forward. They will see in their 
church, rich in cherished associations and 
achievements, a proven instrument of God. 
In the years ahead men and women with 
knowledge and with vision will be happy 
to continue to build on foundations already 
laid here in wisdom and faith. 


Preacher and People in Evangelistic 
Service 


Dr. Hoge had sensed in the Moody re- 
vival (1883) the opportunity to launch a 
new kind of mission in Richmond. In three days the 
old hall on Seventeenth and Main was cleaned, a 
choir organized, and assistants lined up, and on 
that first Sunday night more than a thousand persons 
crowded the building to hear Richmond’s outstanding min- 
ister. . Sunday after Sunday Dr. Hoge preached in the 
Old Market Hall to capacity audiences—only once were 
there less than a thousand persons present and often there 
were as many as 1,400 to hear his unique and effective 
sermons, very different from the discourses he delivered 
to his morning and afternoon congregations on Fifth Street, 
but of such worth that the newspapers regularly published 
them. His audiences were composed to a large extent 
“of those who had not been in the habit of attending re- 
ligious services anywhere.” When Old Market Mis- 
sion was undertaken it was not only Dr. Hoge’s preaching 
to a thousand earnest listeners each Sunday that counted 
for its success. Young men and women of the Second 
Church taught in the Sunday school, elders led its services, 
and faithful visitors went from house to house and from 
factory to factory to stimulate interest. When this under- 
taking achieved a success no one in the beginning had 
dared anticipate, and a separate church was proposed, forty- 
six members from the Second Church transferred their 
membership to it. When the brick church building, which 
still stands, was built, it was the Second Church that con- 
tributed the money for it and the Second Church (con- 
tinued through the years) to be its chief means of financial 
support. 

Origin of Army Chaplains in Foreign Service 


During the war with Mexico Dr. Hoge was sorely torn 





*From THE MAKING OF A DOWNTOWN CHURCH, by 
Wyndham B. Blanton. Review on page 15. 





between his recently assumed duties to his congregation 
and the great need of men in the armed service. At that 
time army regulations provided for chaplains at army posts 
in the United States, but, as he wrote to his Uncle Drury 
Lacy, ‘‘an invasion, a foreign war, was never contemplated, 
and as yet no provisions are made for such an exigency--- 
The Catholic chaplains were not sent by the war depart- 
ment—They were indeed semi-officially appointed. . . .” 
Efforts on his part led to the introduction of an appro- 
priate resolution by a Virginia member in the House of 
Representatives which accomplished his purpose, Though 


he did not go off to the war Dr. Hoge, deeply gratified at 
this provision, 
humble 


wrote his uncle, “I have thus been the 
instrument in originating an action which has 
resulted in the appointment of chaplains 
for every regiment, whereas before there 
were none.” 


The Story of Boys and a Church 


The history of the boys’ work in the 
Second Church is one of its proudest an- 
nals. In 1895 a new organization of 
boys began (which was) destined to 
grow far beyond the limits of its origins. 
In a few years it had spread throughout 
the Southern Church. Its inception and 
development were due to the ‘influence, 
inspiration, generosity and courage’”’ of a 


single person, Miss Katharine Heath 
Hawes. . . Perhaps no one, not even the 
gifted leader of these boys, foresaw all 


the ramifications of those first small meet- 
ings by her fireside. The whole move- 
ment seems to have been an inspired and 
skillful improvisation on a central theme. 

By 1900 there were thirty-nine com- 
panies, by 1902, sixty-four. When Dr. 
James I. Vance addressed Company No. 1 on its tenth 
anniversary there were 124 companies with a membership 
of 2,400. The Covenanter, grown old, tries in vain 
to acknowledge his debt adequately. 
how he sang. 
choir. 


He remembers 
Everybody sang, not just the elect in the 
He can know again the surge of strength that 
came to him as he marched shoulder to shoulder with his 
fellows down the aisles to some convocation. . . . He 
can now realize the democracy of those meetings when 
Johnny Doe from Oregon Hill and Julius Smith from Monu- 
ment: Avenue worked and played together with no thought 
that Broad Street or any other street had a right or wrong 
side. He can experience again the good sportsmanship 
of competition in gymnasium or track or baseball. He 
can appreciate the exposure to good books that was his. 

He can tingle still at the pomp and circumstance of 
the Fife and Drum Corps on parade. He can wonder if 
any church or any Christian worker could have done more 
to give so much to so many. He marvels that the alley 
and street corner were gladly exchanged for the service 
of God and country. He acknowledges that leadership 
was developed, with a civic and churchly value, as the 
virtue and valor and romanticism of all Christendom were 
made to come alive before him. He is grateful for 
the few years that he was transformed in his boyish dreams 
and imaginings into a knight, plumed 
bound on a quest. 

In addition to being made moderator of the General As- 
sembly in 1911, Dr. Cecil was elected that year moderator 
of the Synod of Virginia and moderator of East Hanover 
Presbytery. Since every Presbyterian minister is the mode- 
rator of his own Session, he enjoyed the unique distinction 
of being moderator of all four of his church courts at the 
same time. There is no other such record 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church. 


and spurred and 


in the annals 
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When the Richmond committee went to Fayetteville in 
1920 they were avowedly after a man who was first and 
foremost a preacher, . . . The new minister brought to 
the pulpit of the old church on Fifth Street a keen mind. 
stored with a great variety of useful information gathered 
over years of thoughtful reading. He had a ringing voice 
with clear enunciation and an appreciation of the value 
of rhythm and pause in pulpit speech, and an earnestness 
that was always arresting. Soon after WRVA, Richmond’s 
first broadcasting station, went on the air, William T. Reed, 
president of Larus and Brother Co., which owned and 
operated it, approached Dr. Hill with a _ proposal to 
broadcast his Sunday morning services. Finding 
that he was interested, Mr. Reed had the offer of 
Larus and Brother Co. made to the Session by Coleman 
Wortham on September 11, 1927, and it was unanimously 
adopted. 
feature of WRVA’s program and he became one of the first 
ministers to be heard widely over the air. Grace Covenant 
Church began their program of broadcasting earlier, but 
it was designed to cover only the local area. In testimony 


Thereafter Dr. Hill’s sermons were a regular 


to the effectiveness of his radio sermons were the hundreds 
of appreciative letters that came to Dr. Hill year after 
year. . . . A colored member of the radio audience was 
moved on one occasion to declare that Dr. Hill could get 
a call to any colored church he wished. 

The amount of money subscribed by the Second Church 
to all causes during Dr. Hill’s tenure of office was large, 
about $650,000 (thirteen years). In 1926 it totaled $71,- 
115; in 1936, $36,963. (Highest was in 1929, $90.060.) 
In the early years of his pastorate the support of the church 
and its causes came, to a disconcerting degree, from three 
or four wealthy members of the congregation. It was Dr. 
Hill’s ambition and to a large extent he succeeded in in- 
culeating it in others—that the membership at large should 
more uniformly share in giving and assume their individual 
responsibilities in the general plan of stewardship. 

One Sexton for Sixty Years 

Few members of the church can remember any othe. 
sexton than Joshua Kinney, although Joshua is far. too 
young to have been the first sexton in Dr. Hoge’s church. 

Meagre references to the sextons in the church’s 
first thirty-eight years seem unimportant beside the fact 
that for the last sixty years, one sexton, a small beloved 
Negro man, has served the church with efficiency and pride 
and devotion. . . . On 
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Eye to the Future 


It will be appreciated that a downtown church must 
not only be downtown, it must also be a virile organiza- 
tion, alive with the throb of activity and the flush of 
achievement, or it will be a graveyard of Christian effort. 
Such a church does not spring into life and blossom in the 
twinkling of an eye. It evolves, sometimes rapidly, usually 
slowly. It succeeds when its identity, its peculiar character, 
is early recognized and the necessary social adaptations 
are made soon enough to find response in an able and ef- 
fective membership. A downtown church is successful by 
virtue of (1) its location; (2) the spirit of its leaders and 
its members; (3) the opportunities it offers. [n every 
one of these respects the Second Presbyterian Church in 
Richmond has been fortunate throughout its century-long 
history. 


For the day that dawns the Second Church has already 
girded up its loins. It has chosen a leader full of the spirit 
of service and of power, intent on nothing so much as 
helping it fulfill its destiny. 

In deciding its future course the attitude of this church 
must be objective. Its people will want to educate them- 
selves to the peculiar exigencies of their situation, to realize 
what they are, what their church is, what it stands for, 
what its opportunities are and how they can be achieved. 
This downtown church will glory in its position and oppor- 
tunities. It will not apologize or feel sorry for itself, nor 
think its day is done. It will study to know itself, to in- 
form its people, to inspire them, and to make them a proud 
people. It will repeatedly take stock of itself, survey and 
resurvey its territory, seeking to discover where its labors 
are having telling effect and where they are not, and steer- 
ing its course accordingly. It will want strong and ag- 
gressive leaders and it will instrument them with the 
means to carry out their joint purposes. It will realize 
that such a job as theirs demands largeness in mind and 
vision, handsome contributions in money, and, above all, 
personal service. A church which undertakes to operate 
entirely through a paid staff is as dead in spirit and as inef- 
fective as an army of mercenaries. Certain things cannot be 
purchased. One cannot enter the Kingdom by proxy. Neither 
can a church so enter the green fields of opportunity. The 
only kind of service that will do the individual member 
any good is the service he himself contributes. 
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received anything but per- 
fect courtesy from him 
It has heen his ‘oy end 
pride to keep the church 
in perfect order We 
doubt whether any church 
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position. He has sven 
children and = grandchil- 





dren grow up in the 
church and = remembers 
them all The’ entire 
church holds Joshua Kin- 
ney in affectionate esteem 
and we hope that he may 
continue with us for years 
to come."’ Leslie Bolling’s 
bust of him has been 
placed in the Primary 
room among his ‘‘most 
devoted friends ar 
the children, from the lit- 
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THE SECRETARIES SPEAK 
Let Us Face the Issue 


O UR CHURCH faces a crisis in her Negro work. The 





supply of students for the ministry at Stillman In- 

stitute has dwindled from seven in 1942 to three in 
1945. Some of the decrease is due to the war effort. 
Most of the students took defense jobs in the summer of 
1943. But the shrinkage has been going on for some time. 
As a rule about one-fourth of minis- 
terial students at Stillman are our Pres- 
byterians. We have contributed to the 
development of other denominations by 
providing the only education many of 
their ministers have received, thus aid- 
ing in the evangelization of the Negro 
race, 

As late as 1941 it was stated that 
“our Negro work cannot absorb more 
than three or four men a year, and these 
largely to fill vacancies because of death 
or removal.’ But today we cannot fii the nine vacant 
churches in six states. One-tnira of the active ministers 
of the Negro synod are past sixty years of age. Six of 
them are now eligible for retirement. 

We are caught in a vicious circle. We are pleading 
for more Negro Sunday schools with the hope of new church 
organizations. These are appearing. But there are also 
requests for pastors, and pastors are not available. Why 
organize new work? Because we do not have enough 
candidates for the ministry. We cannot secure sufficient 
candidates without a larger constituency, but we cannot 
gain this without the expansion of our present work. 

Unless we wish to see our efforts at Negro evangeliza- 
tion disappear, we must overcome the disposition to follow 
the line of least resistance in offering financial support, 
while leaving the Negroes to bear the major burden of 
this missionary task. 

If. we are to do our fair part of Negro evangelization 
we must develop a better, stronger Negro Presbyterian 
Church. If we are to have this type of church we must 
develop more and better trained ministers. If we are to 
have this type of minister, we must secure more and better 
candidates for the ministry. If we gain sufficient candi- 
dates we must provide them with better educational in- 
ducements. 

But, this is not yet enough. There must come, and soon, 
a re-birth of that pioneer spirit and missionary passion 
which moved our church to send Lapsley and Sheppard on 
a crusade for lost souls in Africa. The church must awake 
to the realization that she has a missionary task at home 
comparable to any to be found in Africa. She must face 
this task with the same passion, devotion and sacrificial 
service which characterizes her in her efforts abroad. 

An encouraging letter has just come from a member of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Winston-Salem. She 
writes: ‘Our session and young people are planning to do 
some special work for Negroes this year. The presby- 
terial has voted to try to have each church in the presbytery 
to start an outpost Negro church school.’”’ What possibili- 
ties are wrapped up in this statement. May many sessions, 
presbyteries and presbyterials follow in their train, for 
there will be more Negro ministers when more white peo- 
ple take the time to organize Sunday schools and seek to 
influence the young life there. 


lh. 8. BidIng 2) 


Superintendent of the Department of Negro Work, 
Assembly’s Executive Committee of Home Missions. 





Dr. Bedinger 
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Young People Need Adults 


HE GREAT hue and ery in youth work today is for 

an adequate adult leadership. Rightly or wrongly 

the emphasis in recent years has been on the place 
of young people themselves in the work. For a long time 
the field was adult-dominated; in more recent years it has 
been youth-dominated; we are now coming to see the need 
of youth and adults working together, 
neither one dominating, and each mak- 
ing his own contribution. 

There are several factors which have 
contributed to the preesnt situation. 
One is the comparative educational level 
of young people and adults. In many 
cases young people have had to depend 
on adult leaders who have not had as 
good educational opportunities as the 
young people themselves. Also, most 
adult leaders of youth have not had the 
opportunity to become informed and to keep up with what 
is going on in this particular work. Still another factor 
is the method we have been following in some of our work; 
when we want something to happen in young people’s 
work in the local situation, we depend on the young people 
alone and do not make sufficient use of the adult leaders. 

What can be done to remedy this situation? 
things might be suggested: 


Mr. Cook 


Several 


1. Discover a larger number of willing, consecrated adults 
who will give themselves to, and prepare themselves for, 
working with young people, 


2. Give these adults guidance and opportunities for bet- 
ter fitting themselves for this important service. 


3. Keep in mind the level of adult leadership as well as 
the young people themselves in the preparation of cur- 
riculum and guidance material. 


4. Magnify the place of the adult in youth work. 


5. Find ways of working through adults as well as 
through young people so as to provide a double channel 
to the local group. 


In one synod there was held a meeting of synod and 
presbytery adult advisers, together with the synod and 
presbytery presidents, in order that the advisers might have 
an opportunity to become informed on and to share in 
planning for work in the local church. One of the results 
of this meeting was a plan to have similar meetings with 
local advisers in their respective presbyteries, with the 
same purpose. Another result was the decision that when- 
ever anything of importance was to be promoted in the 
local church, the woman adviser to the presbytery council 
should write the local adviser, the man adviser to the 
presbytery council shall write each pastor, and the young 
person should write the corresponding local young person. 

We sorely need to develop this part of our work; young 
people of junior and senior high school age, as well a. 
those that are older, are feeling the strain and stress of 
these days. They need the wise and helpful cooperation of 
those of us who are older. 


Formerly Director of Young People’s Work; now 
Director of the Department of Field Program 
for the Executive Committee of Religious Edu- 
cation and Publication. 
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EDITORIAL : 


No Shortcut to Christian Giving 


During the season preparatory to the 
Every Member 
heartening to read of such action as that 
taken by the officers and congregation 
of the Cherry 
Church, 
indirect 





annual Canvass it is 


Hill United Presbyterian 
Mich., in banning all 
raising’’ enterprises. 
From now on the church will seek and 


Dearborn, 
“money 
receive its financial support. solely 
through direct and voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

In adopting this policy all forms of 
indirect fund raising are prohibited, 
both for the church itself and for its 
organizations, for its believe 
“the essential dignity of the Christian 
Church can easily be denied by an un- 


people 


worthy financial program.” These en- 


terprises, they are convinced, ‘“‘tend to 
hold down the level of regular pledging 
and giving, and 


ergy of the people that might be turned 


absorb time and en- 
to more worthy ends.” 

This, as countless congregations have 
is fundamentally true. No 
leaders do their people any favor who 
make 


discovered, 


seem to giving who 
stimulate their efforts to “‘get it out of 
The sooner individuals 


and congregations learn the principles 


easy or 


” 


someone else. 
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of deep, 
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sacrificial, self-giving steward- 
the sooner do they find release for 
energies and gladness in sharing 
in the work of the Kingdom. 


ship, 
their 


Such a season as this is well used by 
those who see in it not so much a time 
to “raise a budget,’”’ or to ‘‘complete a 
canvass,”’ aS an opportunity to confront 
people who have a cross as the symbol 
of their faith with a tangible demon- 
stration of what that cross demands of 
those who follow it. 


J. Scott Parrish 


When J. Scott Parrish died last week, 
the civic, industrial and commercial en- 
terprises of his beloved Richmond felt 
the sharpness of their loss. But no less 
acute is the loss to the Presbyterian 
Church and the enterprise of Christ. An 
elder of St. Giles’ Church, longtime 
Sunday school superintendent at Grace 
Covenant, and a man for whom religion 
and his church placed a first claim, Mr. 
Parrish gave greatly of his means and 
more—-he gave himself. 

One of the leaders in the re-organiza- 
tion of this paper, a member of the 
board of directors and a vice-president, 
he approached it not as a burdensome 
chore, but, as he wrote during his long 
spirit which made him 

to have had a small 
part in the starting of this great cause.”’ 
His part in anything to which he gave 
himself was always large. 


illness, in a 
“very proud 


Downtown Church’s Hundred Years 


This issue of the paper pays particu- 
lar tribute to the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Richmond. Such an emphasis 
is deserved not only because of the 
ehurch’s long history or its great service 

-many others have that—but also be- 
cause it is a downtown church neither 
fleeing its present responsibility nor 
harking back to the patterns of the 
“eood old days.’’ Rather is it claiming 
the spirit of pioneer forebears and seek- 
ing to meet new issues in a new day 
with intelligent planning and courage. 

Now, after the removals of recent 
years, this is the only Presbyterian 
church which remains in an area of ap- 
proximately twelve square miles at the 
heart of a growing city, and its leaders 
are seeking by many means to measure 
up to the challenge which that oppor- 
tunity presents. 

This church is notable again because 
it has not been conspicuously jealous 
for its own life, but through the years it 
has done what many of our churches 
must learn to do in sending out its 
members to colonize and to establish 
new churches in populous or promising 
areas. 

As it meets and overcomes the ob- 
stacles in its path at the beginning of 
its second hundred years, it does so not 
for itself alone but for many other simi- 
larly-located churches throughout the 
nation. 
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The Hope of the Sunday School 


Many a present day Sunday school 
superintendent, finding himself at the 
head of an educational enterprise with 
departmentalized activities, has dis- 
covered a mirror of himself in Paul 
Vieth’s little handbook, “Improving 
Your Sunday School.” Now with all 
the glory superintendents once had 
known in presiding over ‘‘opening ex- 
ercises,’”’ distributed over the depart- 
ments, what are they to do? What can 
a superintendent do, many people ask, 
if there is no group assembly where big 
ones see the little ones and little ones 
stretch their necks to see if mother or 
daddy or big sister is in calling dis- 
tance? 

Since everyone thinks of such enter- 
prises in terms of what he knew in 
childhood or youth, and since far more 
Sunday school teachers than superin- 
tendents are inclined to duplicate in 
method—and even in words—the forms 
which made the Sunday school what it 
was in former days, this is no irrele- 
vant question. 

To be sure, Vieth gives good, solid 
answers to the superintendent in his 
book, as he does in another one es- 
pecially for teachers. More than that, 
and even more available than these, 
every Sunday school superintendent and 
teacher has the greatest abundance of 
helps provided by others who have made 
a lifework of Sunday schools and who 
know in the School of Experience at 
least some of the things which should 
and can be done in our churches. 


There are many complaints about 
Sunday school literature on the basis 
of differences from that of 50 years ago. 
It is to be hoped that it would be 
changed. All educational enterprises 
have learned much in those years. Chil- 
dren and young people in public schools 
benefit from the best which the cen- 
turies have taught about content and 
methods of teaching in our schools. It 
would be a sad state of affairs if the 
poor teaching which many adults knew 
in their Sunday school days had not im- 
proved. It would—as it does—reflect 
discredit upon the teaching of religion 
if teachers and superintendents on Sun- 
day were not alert or were ill-prepared 
as they came to teach children and 
young people who through the week are 
taught well and interestingly. 

Difficulties in graded lessous? To be 
sure. But not nearly so many as in 
teaching something unsuited to the age 
and interests of the pupil. Difficulties 
in teaching? Of course. Teaching is 
hard work, demanding the best prepara- 
tion of mind and heart which the 
teacher can give. Perplexed about the 
part the superintendent ought to play 
in today’s Sunday school? Well, it is 
a great responsibility comparable to that 
of the principal of the public school, 
and, because of a wider age range to 
be taught, and because of the charac- 
ter of religion itself, more difficult. But 
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it is not impossible. 

Here and there are to be found su- 
perintendents and teachers who see the 
task before them, who honor it as a 
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high calling, who prepare themselves 
faithfully and who give of their best. 
These, relatively few though they may 
be, are the church’s great hope. 





YES, EVEN SNAKES 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Text: “Ye were once darkness, but 
are now light in the Lord.” Eph. 5:8. 


‘AN SNAKES be converted?” A cor- 
respondent writes in a skeptical 
mood about the Japanese, 

Let us waste no time denying the 
ophidian nature of unaltered Japanese. 
Years ago, Christian missionaries who 
loved Japan and the Japanese people, 
who had no wish nor motive to malign 
the native character, have told us that 
two outstanding traits of the unwashed 
Nipponese nature are cruelty and de- 
ceit. Nothing that has happened at 
Pear] Harbor or since then can have 
surprised any one who had been ac- 
quainted with the Japanese habits of 
mind. Aside from the matter of cruelty 
(in whieh he is not greatly different 
from ourselves, and not at all different 
from our savage ancestors), the Japa- 
nese have an entirely different notion 
of what truth is, and of its value, from 
the ideas of truth held in the western 
world from earliest times. 

Now you cannot make any agree- 
ments with a rattlesnake which the rat- 
tler feels bound to respect. There is no 
kind treatment, no cruelty, there are no 
arguments that will tame him. You 
cannot appeal to his sympathy, not even 
to his prejudices. No dealing with him 
can be safe if he is not absolutely un- 
der your control. If at the end of the 
Japanese war we have to deal with the 
same rulers of Japan who have been 
in control since 1931, we shall have to 
go on the rattlesnake theory or we shall 
be bitten again. This much may as well 
be admitted, first as last. 


EVERTHELESS. men _= are not 
snakes. If there is anything the 
Christian religion stands for, it is 
the firm conviction that the highest 
animal and the lowest man are still a 
world apart. No argument about hu- 
man beings that stops short at man’s 
animalisms (and they are many) is 
valid. No analogies between men. and 
white rats, men and snakes, men and 
lizards or lions, can be altogether true. 
Among the vital differences between 
men and beasts is this: Men can be 
changed. Christianity that believes that 
only fairly good people can be con- 
verted is not brave enough nor hopeful 
hor loving enough. Love believes all 
things, hopes all things—-including the 
conversion of Japanese. 
Snakes can be converted—when they 
are human. The proof is that they have 
been converted. One has only to think 


of Jacob, son of Isaac, surely one of the 
most Nipponesque young men in Pales- 
tine, a man Whose regard for the truth 
was about on a par with that of Radio- 
tokyo. When he left home there must 
have been many a dry eye in Beersheba. 
But Jacob, shifty, indirect, conscience- 
less, serpentine Jacob, was actually con- 
verted. Consider Paul, whose cruelty 
was much like that of the Nazis, drag- 
ging women as well as men to jail (and 
in those days it meant torture as well) 
for no other reason than their faith 
which stood up against his fanaticism. 
“Can snakes be converted?” the Jeru- 
salem Christians asked when Barnabas 
tried to persuade them to accept Paul. 
Yes, it had happened. The thief on the 
cross, too; the world had so far given 
him up as hopelessly bad that they could 
think of nothing else to do with him 
but to kill him. No one had any hope 
of him—but Jesus did. 


HE WHOLE history of Christianity 
T is dotted with stories of converted 

snakes. Cannibals in the Fiji 
Islands, head-hunters in the Philippines, 
filthy savages from the Arctic, drunks 
from the darkest holes in Edinburgh or 
Chicago, cold and bitter atheists like 
Paul Kanamori, bloody Boxers from 
China, outcasts in India—hopeless peo- 
ple, forsaken, bitter, hateful and treach- 
erous, have actually been changed. It 
is the glory of Christ and the glory of 
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the Christian that he despairs of no 
man. 

Our own ancestors (if we came from 
northern Europe) must have seemed 
very much like snakes to the Mediter- 
ranean Christians. In the year 100 A. 
D., what had been done for civilization 
by any one north of 50 degrees latitude? 
What did they seem likely to do? Only 
harass good people, seeming (and be- 
ing) what the Japanese seem and are 
today, a plague-spot on the far edge of 
the world, unpredictable and deadly, a 
generation of vipers. Nevertheless some 
brave souls thought that even our un- 
lovely ancestors could be new men in 
Christ. If we are Christians today it is 
because a few people believed that 
snakes could be converted. 

Let him that is without sin among 
you cast the first stone, said Jesus once. 
He might fairly say in our time: Let 
him who has nothing snake-like about 
him be the first to hiss. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





NoImprovementto be 
Noted Yet In China 


China News Letter 


Rapid gains by United States armies 
in the Philippines and nearby areas 
have not yet brought any improvement 
to the Christian outlook for China, 
where immediate economic and military 
problems continue to confuse and dis- 
rupt all plans for advance, The suc- 
cessful winter drive of the 
army has secured the central China 
railroad to the enemy, dividing the 
country much as the Union armies suc- 
ceeded in doing in the United States 
eighty years ago at Vicksburg and in 
Sherman’s march to the sea. Current 
Japanese operations on the coast facing 
Formosa are cutting off the last water 
access, and little news now filters 
through from East China to Chung- 
king. 


Japanese 


Better Cooperation Observed 
Since Stilwell Recall 


Frank W. Price, Southern Presbyte- 
rian missionary now on loan to the 
Chinese government in liaison work, re- 
ports that Chinese-American relations 
have “taken a turn for the better. . 
The story published in the New York 
Times about General Stilwell’s recall 
is only one side of the story. The im- 
passe could be broken only by a ‘new 
deal,’ and the shakeup is proving to be 
a very wise move, with much better un- 
derstanding and cooperation on both 
sides.”” Last news from East China has 
it that the Christian churches are car- 
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rying on despite every effort by the 
Japanese to force outstanding pastors 
into the appearance of political loyalty. 
Men like David Yang, of Nanking, and 
Wang Heng-hsin, of Suchowfu (Pres- 
byterian U. S. station) are having to 
steer as clear a course as possible be- 
tween Japanese demands and their own 
Christian convictions. Under the dis- 
ruption of war and the general wide- 
spread hardship, some East China 
churches have had to discontinue the 
support of their pastors; under great 
temptation some Christians have fallen 
away. Many have stood firm, and all— 
pastors and people alike—stand in need 
of the supporting prayers of their fel- 
low Christians the world over. 


Work in West China Holds Up; 
Churches Aid in Supplying Chaplains 


During the dark winter months of 
the Japanese advance, work in West 
China has continued despite small staffs 
and continued inflation. Churches and 
theological schools have been called on 
to aid the “‘Y” in furnishing chaplains 
for the new ‘‘educated army” of 100,- 
000 students. With board at $400 a 
day, shoes at $2,200 each, money re- 
ceived from abroad is distributed in re- 
lief before its value shrinks any fur- 
ther, as soon as it can be converted 
into the skyrocketing Chinese dollar. 
Bright spot is the news that Japanese- 
controlled Shanghai suffers even worse 
from inflation, giving the lie to Co- 
prosperity promises. 


J. Leighton Stuart Reported 
Still Held as Internee 


John Leighton Stuart, long-time 
Presbyterian, U. S., missionary and 
founder of the Yenching Christian uni- 
versity, is still under internment. No 
definite word of his condition has 
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DID YOU KNOW? 





—that the budget for the Assembly’s 
causes of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., for the next year is: 


Foreign Missions $1,168,640 
Home Missions 564,960 
Christian Education 

and Ministerial Re- 

lief 265,460 
Religious Education 

and Publication 91,890 
Assembly’s Training 

School 30,630 
Bible Cause 20,420 


R. L. ST. CLAIR 











reached this country recently. Held by 
both missionaries and Chinese in unique 
esteem, he has been held by the Jap- 
anese as an important hostage. 

Educational work continues in the west, 
with the Christian universities carrying 


on under circumstances that would 
break less hardy hearts. Laboratory 
supplies and books are incrgasingly 
scarce or non-existent. Christian 


relief work has been desperate in Kwei- 
yang province. Cold, hungry, machine- 
gunned, dying by the thousands, refu- 
gees from Hunan and Kwangei have 
crowded the roads in their flight before 
the Japanese consolidations. . . . In- 
ternational Harvester is financing two 
chairs of agricultural engineering in 
the Chinese universities, and offering 
scholarships for Chinese young men to 
study agriculture inthe U.S... . The 
Christian message is being heard as 
never before, and general Chiang has 
asked for as many more missionaries 
as will volunteer to come when trans- 
portation is available. 


Editors’ Note.—Based upon informa- 
tion supplied by former missionaries to 
China and others, this letter has been 
prepared in our offices, 


Missions and Educational Forces 
Seen to Be Active in Florida 
Florida News Letter 


With several military camps and a 
growing home mission opportunity, 
Florida Presbytery is seeking a suitable 
man for superintendent and evangelist. 
New houses of worship are anticipated 
as soon as material is available for con- 
struction at Chattahoochee, Wallace Me- 
morial in Panama City, and Glendale. 
Bethel, an outpost chapel under super- 
vision of the Peace Memorial Church, 
Clearwater, is beginning to have full- 
time service. D. P. McGeachy, Sr., will 
supply the 
months. The Riviera Church in South 
Miami was recently organized with 41 


church for its first two. 
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members. This church is largely the re- 
sult of work done by B. A. Cumming, 
minister at Homestead, The Suwannee 
Presbyterian is a new quarterly publica- 
tion issued by the presbytery’s home 
missions committee under the direction 
of Joseph W. Conyers, executive secre- 


tary. 


Religious Education Program 
Receiving Strong Emphasis 


Synod’s religious education committee 
expects to secure a Sunday school ex- 
tension worker in the near future par- 
ticularly for work in rural areas but 
also to serve in stimulating work al- 
ready established. A Mission to Chris- 


tian Teachers will be conducted in 
Miami’s White Temple Methodist 
Church, March 4-6. Community-wide 


leadership training schools in Orlando 
and Miami enrolled than 100 
workers in each. F. Crossley Morgan 
recently led a series of Bible studies in 
the First Church, Tampa, and in the 
Northeast Church of Miami. The Hyde 
Park Church, Tampa, will enlarge its 
teaching ministry through the regular 
broadcasting of its morning service; a 
contract with station WTSR having re- 
cently been signed. Massey Heltzel is 
the minister there. 


more 


Missions and Lenten Services 
Begin in Jacksonville 


This year’s Chain of Missions assem- 
blies began its tour in Jack- 
sonville. A cooperative movement 


annual 
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sponsored 


OUTLOOK 


by all denominations, this 
program brings to Florida outstanding 
missionaries from every part of the 
The churches of Jacksonville 
are cooperating in their annual series 
of Lenten services, held in the down- 
town Snyder Memorial Church. 
STEPHEN T. HARVIN. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


LIBERATED 


world. 








News of the liberation of the mis- 
sionary families of the William Junkins 
and the Jack Vinsons in the Philippines 
has been received through a letter of 
Chaplain D. A. Bowles to his wife. 
Chaplain Bowles was at Union Seminary 
at the same time as the missionaries and 
it was he who, seeing them in Manila, 
reported their well being. The 
Chalmers Vinsons are believed to be in 
Los Banos in the group last reported 
set free. 


CHANGES 

John McSween, president of Tusculum 
College, because of ill health, tendered 
his resignation effective December 31, 
1944. Dr. MeSween is spending some 
months in Florida. Before accepting 
the college presidency three years ago 
he was pastor in Chester, S. C. 
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M. L. Baker, Lawton, Okla., has an- 
nounced his intention of accepting a 
call to the Del Rio, Texas, church. 

William F. Pruitt, Durant, Okla., 
and Miss Pruitt, having been approved 
by the Nashville committee, expect to 
go as missionaries to Africa. Mrs, 
Pruitt, the former Miss Virginia Gray, 
was a teacher of missionaries’ children 
in the Congo during one term before 
her marriage. 

Cc. J. Hollandsworth, Norfolk, Va., 
has accepted a call to the Covington, 
Va., First Church. 

James W. Witherspoon, Lexington, N. 
C., has accepted a call extended by the 
Beckley, W. Va., church. He expects 
to begin his new work in early April. 

Stanford Parnell, Savannah, Ga., has 
been called to the Inman Park Church, 
Atlanta. 

John A. McMurray of Mocksville, 
N. C., has accepted a call to the Wal- 
lace Memorial Church, Panama City, 
Fla. 


CHAPLAINS 

Joseph M. Gold from Mobile to, 
0-525118, APO 347, San Francisco. 

Charles E. Canady, Jr., from Camp 
Fannin, Texas, to ORB-ASF-PRD, Camp 
Beale, Calif. 

Charles Moore Robinson, Jr., from 
Great Lakes, Ill., to care Fleet P. O., 
San Francisco. 

David Worth Sprunt to new address, 
New York, U. S. Coast Guard School, 
14 New Chambers Street. 





and its work. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN 


The Cost of Discipleship 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 11 


Matthew 19:16-29 


In Matthew 16:23 we read how Peter 
confessed his. faith in Jesus as the Son 
of God. Immediately thereafter Jesus 
told his disciples that he must go to 
Jerusalem and suffer and be killed. 
He added, “If any man would come 
after me, let him deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow me.” From 
that time on Jesus busied himself more 
and more with the training of the 
twelve. And in chapters 18-20 Mat- 
thew collects some of the lessons that 
he sought to inculcate as he traveled 
toward Jerusalem. Most of them re- 
veal the cost of discipleship, and illus- 
trate the great text quoted above. 

Some deal with our attitude toward 
persons. Thus we must forgive those 
who have wronged us (18:15ff); we 
must be faithful to our husbands or 
wives (19:3ff); we must be thought- 
ful of children (19:13-15). Others— 
like our lesson today—deal with our 
attitude toward things. If you would 
follow me, you must have the right 
attitude toward men, women and chil- 
dren, Jesus seems to say. In the les- 
son we study today he adds, ‘“‘You must 
also have the right attitude toward 
your worldly possessions.”’ 


I. The Rich Young Ruler 

Jesus’ teaching grew out of his con- 
versation with the rich young ruler. We 
read in verse 20 that he was young and 
in verse 22 that he was rich. Only 
Luke tells us that he was a ruler, prob- 
ably one of the rulers of the local syna- 
gogue. Life should have been very at- 
tractive to him, for he had youth, posi- 
tion and wealth, the three things which 
most men desire above all else. And 
yet somethiny was lacking. And so 
he came to Jesus with a question which 
reveals the unsatisfied longing of his 
heart: ‘“‘Teacher, what good thing shall 
I do, that I may have eternal life?”’’ 

As David Smith remarks: ‘“‘The Phari- 
sees were not all enemies of our Lord, 
hor were they all hypocrites. Not a few 
of them were deeply earnest men, pas- 
sionately desiring to attain the right- 
eousness which God requires, and seek- 
ing it in all sincerity by the only way 
that they knew—diligent obedience to 
the law and painful observances of its 
ordinances. These were not merely the 
Ten Commandments, but the multitudi- 
nous rules which the rabbis had de- 
duced from the Mosaic law, that inter- 
Minable code of ceremonial prescrip- 
tions and restrictions known as ‘the 
tradition of the elders.’ It was a toil- 


some way, and the misery of it wasto be good? 


that a man could never be certain that 
he had arrived at the goal.” As Willett 
says: ‘“‘The Law and the Prophets were 
supposed to assure faithful practitioners 
that they would be in direct line for 
God’s rewards. But sometimes an in- 
quiring conscience made a man wonder 
whether the detailed rules of the scribes 
and the rabbis were really all that God 
wanted and whether after all, they 
would be effective passwords into para- 
dise.”’ 

Jesus’ answer must have surprised 
the ruler, as it still surprises some of 
us. As reported by Mark and Luke he 
said, ‘“‘Why callest thou me good? No 
one is good, but God himself.’’ Mat- 
thew, writing later than Mark, changes 
the question somewhat—‘‘Why askest 
thou me concerning that which is 
good?” As Willett remarks: “Jesus 
never wanted men to think that he was 
a great teacher by his own right or 
power. He was insistent that men real- 
ize that God worked in and through 
him, But that meant that he could 
direct them to God and tell them about 
God, and so this seems a peculiar way 
to ward off an honest question. The 
form of the question in Mark and Luke 
is much more in keeping with the con- 
versation, for Jesus was the very man 
to ask about goodness.”’ 

What then did Jesus mean? Camp- 
bell Morgan and some others think that 
he either meant, “I am not good,” or 
“Tam God.” He certainly did not mean 
the former, and therefore he must mean 
the latter. The young man addressed 
him merely as a teacher. Jesus re- 
plied, ‘‘I am a Teacher, but more.” 

Others think that the context shows 
that Jesus had something else in mind; 
that this alternative, though true, was 
not one for which the ruler was pre- 
pared, Jesus wanted to lift the young 
man’s sights from that relative good 
which man can achieve to that perfect 
good toward which he must continually 
strive, to turn his thought away from 
himself as one who could teach him 
what to do in order to inherit eternal 
life, to God, the absolutely good one, 
in whom alone is goodness and life. 
As Erdman says: “Jesus wishes to con- 
vict the young man of his moral need. 
He intimates tgat the thoughtless use 
of the word ‘good’ in addressing one 
whom he regards as a human teacher, is 
an index to his superficial view of good- 
ness. In the sight of a holy God and 
judged by a divine standard of right- 
eousness can the young inquirer claim 
Can any man call himself 
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righteous in 
ness?” 
Thus challenging the inquirer to re- 
flection, he proceeded to further search- 
ing of his heart. The way to eternal 
life, said he, is by keeping the com- 
mandments. That was the Pharisaic 
way which the young ruler had been 
vainly following. But there were a mul- 
titude of laws and a multitude of appli- 


the light of divine holi- 


cations. Some were more important 
than others even in the eyes of the 
rabbis. The young man hoped that 


Jesus would be able to point out some 
that he had overlooked, whose doing 
would guarantee his salvation. And so 
he asked eagerly, ‘‘Which command- 
ments?’”’ 

Jesus proceeded to quote five of the 
Ten Commandments, all from the sec- 
ond table, dealing with man’s duty to 
his fellowman, and then to summarize 
them all in the Great Commandment: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self. 

Why these five? Why not the first 
four dealing with man’s relation to 
God? Certainly not because the first 
four were unimportant, but because the 
last six were the ones in which he was 
most likely to have failed. As Willett 
says: ‘‘Jesus picked out the social com- 
mandments; not the relation of God 
to man but the relation of man to his 
neighbors, for in that realm lay the 
greatest sin of the rich in a civilization 
which took small account of the poor 
and the weak.’’ Jesus constantly em-~ 
phasizes the fact that we cannot love 
God without loving our fellowman, be- 
cause that was the great danger which 
religion faced in his time. It is a dan- 
ger which religion faces in every age. 
Speaking to irreligious men, Jesus, no 
doubt, would have put the emphasis 
on the first great commandment—Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart. Certainly love for men will 
not endure unless it is rooted in love 
for God. 


All these things, the young man re- 
plied, I have kept from my youth. “How 
self-righteous! He had not given a 
special thought tg the starving, ragged, 
diseased enslaved thousands who were 
of the same race and religion as him- 
self; he detested the Samaritans (in 
our time it would have been the Negroes 
or the Japanese) with all the smugness 
of a good Jew; and he considered all 
Gentiles as poor heathen. Like most 
of us he had interpreted neighborliness 
in terms of the clan and the intimate 
social group, and was quite sure that 
the commandment meant nothing more 
than that.’’ (Willett). 

Jesus said to him, “If thou wouldest 
be perfect, go sell that which thou hast 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven; and come fol- 


low me.” There are two injunctions: 
(1) Go, sell . . and give; (2) Come, 
follow me. 


Sell and give—that was an idea for 
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which the young ruler was not pre- 
pared, Sell and get, sell and spend, sell 
and invest was the advice to which he 
was more accustomed. But to ‘“‘sell that 
which thou hast and give to the poor” 
was unheard of. In the early Christian 
centuries many of Jesus’ followers took 
this injunction as universally applica- 
ble. Many of them sold their property 
and gave it to the poor. Do you think 
this is the true interpretation? Not 
many think so today. Certainly it was 
not a requirement that Jesus urged 
upon any of his other disciples—upon 
Mary, the mother of Mark, for exam- 
ple, who was a woman of means, and, 
not even upon Zaccheus, who had gained 
a part of his fortune through fraud. It 
seems more likely then that Jesus, deal- 
ing as he always did with the particu. 
lar needs of the individual before him, 
saw that wealth stood between this man 
and his goal, and urged him to take 
the step that he individually needed to 
take. But this injunction cannot be 
fully understood apart from the second: 

Sell! Come, and follow me. Jesus 
saw that the young man was attractive 
and lovable, with many fine qualities. 
“His sins were those of his training.’’ 
In Jesus’ company they could be over- 
come; he could in time become a use- 
ful disciple. And so Jesus invited him 
to become one of his chosen band, the 
same invitation that he had given to 
Matthew, the publican, and to Simon 
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the Zealot, to Peter and to John, an 


invitation ‘‘to join the inner circle of 


those who were devoting themselves to 
getting acquainted with God by associa- 
tion with Jesus.’”’ Giving up his posses- 
sions and turning them over to the 
poor, to whom he had hitherto flung 
coppers, would enable him to fit in more 
easily with the group. And accompany- 
ing them on the road to Jerusalem, he 
would have found them a better and 
surer way to eternal life than by keep- 
ing a series of commandments. 

Jesus’ words in vs. 17 do not teach 
us that a man can win salvation by 
keeping the commands. Unfortunately 
that way is beyond us. There will al- 
ways be something that we lack. But 
they do teach us that only a good man 
can inherit eternal life. And they teach 
us that if there is anything that is 
standing between us and God we must 
be willing to sacrifice it. 

Do you think that Jesus would advise 
any man today to give away his prop- 
erty? Would he advise men to forgo 
an opportunity to earn wealth? Under 
what circumstances? Would he advise 
a man to get out of a lucrative busi- 
ness? Under what circumstances? What 
advice would he give to men of wealth 
today? Is it possible for one to buy 
entrance into the kingdom of heaven, 
either with money or good deeds? Why 
is it that the one who is most active 
in doing good has the best chance? Is 
the answer to be found in the deeds 
or in the spirit that prompts them? Are 
we to judge from this story that if one 
leads a moral life and distributes his 
good among the poor, he is’_ thereby 
qualified to be a follower of Jesus? Or 
did Jesus use the man’s covetousness 
as the type of anything that stands be- 
tween the soul and God? What did 
the young man lose by not following 
Jesus? 


If. A Warning Against Riches 


The refusal of the rich young ruler 
to abandon his wealth for the Kingdom 
led Jesus to utter a warning against 
riches. ‘Verily, I say unto you, it is 
hard for a rich man to enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. And again I say 
unto you, it is easier for a camel to 
go through a needle’s eye than for a 
rich man to enter into the Kingdom of 
God.’’ This last metaphor is not to be 
taken literally. It was a proverb, a 
paradoxical expression for something so 
difficult as to be practically impossible. 

The disciples were astounded. If a 
ruler in the synagogue, an honored re- 
ligious leader, a man of personal godli- 
ness, is held outside of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, if men of wealth with all the 
prestige that wealth gives them (in 
Jesus’ day it was accepted as a token 
of God’s blessing) find salvation so dif- 
ficult, what chance has the ordinary per- 
son? Jesus looked upon them and said: 
“With men this is impossible, but with 
God all things are possible.’’ He can 
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save even a rich man. He can give to 
a man loaded down with worldly wealta 
and beset with worldly temptations 
enough grace to enable him to conquer 
his temptation and to use his riches for 
God. 

Is it hard for a rich man today to 
be truly a Christian? Harder than for 
a poor man, or a man of moderate 
wealth? Why? Can money keep the 
poor out of the Kingdom of God as well 
as the rich? Why? Where does the 
danger of money lie? The way out, 
some one has said, for both rich and 
poor, is stewardship. Do you agree? 
What do we mean by stewardship? 


Ill. The Rewards of Sacrifice 


Jesus was led to speak of the reward 
that sacrifice brings by a question raised 
by Peter. The sacrifice which the rich 
young ruler had refused to make they 
had actually made. True, they had no 
great wealth to surrender, but some 
of them, at least, were men in comfort- 
able circumstances of life, and whether 
they had little or much they had sur- 
rendered all. ‘‘What then shall we 
have?” asked Peter. 

Jesus said unto them, ‘‘Verily I say 
unto you that you who have followed 
me in the regeneration (i. e., in the 
new birth of things toward which the 
Jews had looked for so long and which 
Jesus himself had clearly foretold)— 
when the Son of Man shall sit on the 
throne of his glory, you also shall sit 
upon twelve thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.’’ In other words, 
those disciples who had shared the pri- 
vations of the Messiah would share with 
him in some real way the glories of the 
Kingdom, 

Everyone who had made any real 
sacrifice for Jesus’ sake, he added, 
should receive in this life (so Mark 
10:30) a hundredfold—of course, in 
the real treasure of the Kingdom; that 
is, in the peace and joy that come to 
those who make spiritual good supreme 
—and shall inherit eternal life. “But 
many shall be last that are first, and 
first that are last.’’ God is judge and 
rewarder, and his judgments are not 
always in agreement with those of men. 
Peter felt that he and his fellow apos- 
tles had made great sacrifices. Jesus 
assures him that no one shall lose his 
reward, but adds that others who seem 
to have given up less. may in fact re- 
ceive more. 

Note that in verse 29 Jesus does not 
ask us to leave all these things, but 
only that we be willing to leave them. 
Are men today ever really called upon 
to leave houses or brethren or sisters 
or father or mother or children or lands 
for Christ’s sake? How? In what sense 
is everyone called to give up friends, 
fame, fortune, and family for Christ? 
How do we place Christ at the center 
of our lives? What sacrifices should we 
make for him? What rewards can we 
expect? 
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Shall Their Sacrifice Be in Vain? 


Millions of | rave American men and women have left home, giving up their 
own | usiness, suffering hardship as good soldiers, facing unknown and unparalleled 
dangers on the sea, under the water, on land and in the air ‘‘over there’’—and 
millions more are making untold sacrifices here for one purpose—to conserve the 
things for which our nation stands and to make it possil le for even the weakest 
nation of the earth to have justice and the rights and privileges we enjoy. 


OTHER SACRIFICES NEEDED 


Our armed forces and civilian workers will conquer in the fight. It will be 
the task of the generation now in training in the schools and colleges, and those 
who will enter these institutions when they return, to fit themselves to lead the 
thought and mold the purposes of the peoples of our own land and of the lands 
made free, so that they may | e free indeed. 


The school and college training is not so alluring as the camp and battlefield. 
Hard work, intense application, the exercise of faith in the advice of others, a burn- 
ing hope for the world, and rigid economy of time and energy and money—all in 
the quiet campus and class room—are demanded. 


PARENTS AND YOUNG FRIENDS 


Rest assured of this: the drilled soldier, the trained sailor, the skilled aviator 
are not more needed today than the college trained, Christian patriot—with a 
mind enlightened in the fundamental principles of justice and right, a heart de- 
veloped | y a love of God and of man, and a will guided and strengthened by a 
faith in the Supreme Governor and the Prince of Peace, will be needed tomorrow. 


TAKE NO CHANCES 


Secure the lest preparation to meet the deepest needs of the nation and the 
world. The colleges of your Church offer you these advantages. Pray for our 
colleges. Guide your young people to them. Support them with your likeral 
gifts. 


Enroll now in the army of young patriots who are preparing themselves that 


they may guarantee, with God's help, that the sacrifices of this generation shall 
not he in vain. Pray, cooperate, give. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 


Christian Higher Education 


Wade H. Boggs, Executive Secretary 


410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 














